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ABSTRACT 

This chapter reports on the activities of the Rural 
Continuing Education Centre (CREPA) , a nongovernmental organization 
run by volunteers from small agricultural villages in the Las Villas 
area of Salamanca, Spain. The organization was founded in 1983 with 
the goal of improving living conditions and community life for 
villagers through social awareness and change. Activities included 
awareness-raising and information campaigns, training courses for 
women, development of an agricultural cooperative, recreational 
activities, and work study programs. Initial program evaluation 
concluded that a large portion of the population did not consistently 
participate in forums and that organizing efforts had become 
obsolete. In 1992-93, CREPA launched a new sociocultural action 
program aimed at addressing functional illiteracy and changing 
individual attitudes. Information cards were sent home every 15 days 
throughout the school year with the objective of conveying 
information and raising topics for discussion at bimonthly 
neighborhood meetings. These cards also encouraged the improvement of 
reading and writing skills. Program evaluation revealed that 95 
percent of families accepted the new program; that initially there 
was a high degree of citizen participation, but participation 
declined during the winter months; and that the lack of economic 
means interfered with some social platforms initially planned for the 
program. However, many activities during the program's first year 
were deemed successful including information campaigns on nutrition, 
support for newspapers or magazines in two municipalities, 
implementation of an informal library, and promotion of an 
agricultural marketing cooperative* (LP) 
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Chapter 2 

TWELVE YEARS OF 
SOCIOCULTURAL ACTION 
IN THE LAS VILLAS AREA 

Quintfn Garcia Gonzalez 
Rural continuing Education Centre 
Las Villas, Salamanca, Spain 

LAS VILLAS RURAL CONTINUING EDUCATION CENTRE 

The Rural Continuing Education Centre (CREPA) is a nongovernmental 
cultural organization run by volunteers from local villages. Its initial purpose 
was to promote social and cultural initiatives in the Las Villas area of Sala- 
manca Spain. Educators, school teachers, psychologists, sociocultural group 
leaders priests, adult education teachers, doctors, social workers and other 
professionals work with CREPA. The organization was essentially founded by 
citizens - young workers and students, housewives, farmers, old people, 
recreational councellors - who have continued over the years to form the 
backbone of the organization and manage its programs. 

Our idea of sociocultural action in adult education is based on direct par- 
ticipation by target groups at all stages: analyzing the situation in our villages in 
general and by sector, organizing activities, planning and implementing meas- 
ures proposed by different groups, evaluation, etc. A team of community 
workers dedicated almost exclusively to organizational tasks has also been 
involved in the program. 

Over the last 12 years, CREPA has worked closely with a number of social, 
educational and cultural movements at both the national and provincial levels 
(Caritas Rural Schools, provincial cultural organizations, Christian Rural 
Movement, the General Council of Salamanca's Cultural Program); all of whom 
agreed with us on the need to defend and enhance rural life in Spain. We 
continue to cultivate these relationships, even though we must recognize that 
for the past few years pro-rural social and cultural movements have been losing 
steam and that we are losing intensity zeal and the ability to mobilize people, 
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d ue no doub, ,o ft. 8 enara, process »r lm pove„shn,en, in «he coun.sys.de and 
the grim outlook for the future. 

Description of Area 

the Autonomous Salamanca. There are 10 

(1 ,396), Villoruela (1,081) and Francos £20). ^ fey 

For the new program ' he which has not seen any cultural 

It is interesting to note , thtf ^Francos is g susta . ned We ^ thus b 

activity over the ra te in relation to other villages w.th 

able to compare and evaluate tne k*v .. _ Ievel exposure to the program. 

With the exception ot francos, wmc has been 

experienced a large wave of emigration « *e 1960s^ ^ ^ ^ 

almost entirely stemmed Few peopk ar ^^ TetZe in Jcity, or it is 
temporary work in the hotel ^^^^^isY^er^in- 
graduates who are seeking work elsewhere i ne p F three 

fng gradually due to an '"^^^^ 

villages with more ^^"^^^^s in Salamanca province, 
people is well above the f™"**^™^ mostly small and medium- 
Las Villas is an irrigated ^^™™ ot farming in Castilla-Leon. 

wickerwork. ,< 

Two Preliminary Questions 

Literacy Education, Basic Education, Adult Education, 
Popular Education or Sociocultural Action? 

9 
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This convergence is probably a result of the declarations of UNESCO confer- 
ences (such as the International Conference on Adult Education, Paris, 1985), the 
agreements reached at international meetings of experts (for example, the Latin 
American Technical Consultation on Functional Illiteracy, Salamanca, Spain, 
1988) and the official policies of each country (such as the White Paper on Adult 
Education, Department of Education and Science, Madrid, 1986). 

We usually use the term sociocultural action because it embraces cultural, 
educational, social, vocational, economic and political objectives in their en- 
tirety. In material intended for the public, however, we prefer to use the terms 
adult education, basic education or popular culture because we feel they are 
more readily understood. But for us, each of these terms represents, in the final 
analysis, a response to the material, individual, family, social, economic and 
political needs of village inhabitants. 

Is Sociocultural Action Still Relevant? 

After 12 years of activity in the Las Villas area, the sociocultural group 
leaders asked themselves bluntly, before embarking on a new project, whether 
sociocultural action was still a valid means for improving living conditions and 
individual and community life for these villagers in particular and rural Spain 
in general. 

Our experience of the past 12 years has left us with contradictory impressions 
and feelings. On the one hand, we have seen that activities carried out in the 
villages had a mobilizing effect on some segments of the population and 
bolstered some associations that serve to enrich individual and social life. On the 
other hand, we have also observed that a large portion of the population has not 
participated in these forums, or at best only sporadically and then preferably in 
recreational activities; and that organizing efforts, including all activities and 
all partial goals, wear out over the years, become elitist (leading to the formation 
of self-enclosed groups), and in the end lose all influence over the population 
as a whole. 

Certainly the most disappointing conclusion, however, was that so- 
ciocultural action is an extremely limited tool, notwithstanding the theorizing 
and fashionable definitions, the expectations and goals that activists may set 
themselves. Its basic limitation is that major political (economic, social, cultural) 
decisions affecting rural regions are at odds with the aims of sociocultural 
action. The state of neglect endured by rural populations and their organiza- 
tions renders us powerless against governments and national and international 
institutions whose decisions in most cases — official rhetoric aside — run 
counter to the interests of rural citizens. 

Given the situation, with little to show after 12 years of work and deteriorat- 
ing living conditions in the countryside following implementation of the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), what can we do? We believe only two 
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attitudes are possible: 

the grasp of rural populations. 
t -.aw <w CREPA launched a new sociocultural action program that stems 

initiatives designed to improve the ™ J™" ourselves questions 
With a certain disenchantment, we began by asking oursel J 

ahout the validity of soc—^ 

groups and even public institutions uivu mpanQ n c mobilizing citizens 

Lat^s. discarding education ™° » * ™™ , J^sively 

into economic projects, uespne me a uu rilC rh undoubtedly we shall 

discuss, our answer ,0 ""^^S^ftT^ effective so- 
have to set less ambtttous goals. In th = atee "« °' v .„ use(u , t00 l to foster 
ciopoUticalinstrunjents .-^^^S^^c^P^ 
£.,^t£S££ oSto, Ivile to villagers to try to natter their 
lives. 

COMPREHENSIVE SOCIOCULTURAL ACTION PLAN 

In the Las Villas area, sociocultural activities began, at least inanorgantod 
■ 1QR1 with the arrival of a group of Dominican priests. Their Presence 
way, in 1981 with tne arrival ui a 5 r : lh vi u a a es , who then 

aroused expectations among individuals and groups in tne vniag 
devised a comprehensive sociocultural action plan. 

The initial aims were: 

. t0 raise awareness of the si.ua.ion in the villages and examine the causes; 

towards the interests of the tribe or family clan; 

• to prompt people to organize on the basis of common interests, 

• to consider continuing education as every individual's right and duty 



Even these initial goals required a long educational process, for they 
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demanded changes in deeply entrenched mental and social structures. Later, 
we would progress to more ambitious objectives: reforming production and 
distribution systems, setting up a viable cooperative, creating strong and 
representative agricultural unions, achieving active participation by rural cit- 
izens in all the institutions that affect their lives, providing appropriate voca- 
tional training, distributing agricultural information on an ongoing basis, 
creating new sources of employment and wealth, upgrading and modernizing 
social services and social and cultural facilities. 

Phase One: Creating Centres & Schools 

We began working simultaneously with two segments of the population 
where there was a demand by creating Cultural Centres for young people and 
Parenting Schools for parents. The Cultural Centres are open to everyone but 
attract primarily youths. They were used as a base for outreach to other 
segments of the population: children, women, the elderly farmers. The centres 
flourished for three to four years before falling into stagnation and crisis (see 
Evaluation). The Parenting Schools consist of weekly or biweekly meetings, 
depending on the village (using the ECCA method). Over the years, most of 
these schools have become Parent Associations linked to the local elementary 
school or high school. 

Leisure time educational activities are organized for children and teens on a 
weekly basis; summer schools and summer camps are set up during the 
summer. For the elderly, we have set up separate organizations and created 
places where they can meet and socialize. 

Phase Two: The Founding Of CREPA (1983) 

Once the Cultural Centres and Parenting Schools had realized their potential 
for organizing and conducting activities, participation gradually began to 
decline due to conflicts between different groups, loss of interest, burn-out in 
the first generation of active members, etc. It became clear thai activities would 
have to be more specifically targeted in order to reach more people. General 
meetings were not having a sufficient mobilizing effect. We needed new 
methods and themes. Holding broad-based assemblies with spontaneous par- 
ticipation tended to leave by the wayside, those people with a weak cultural and 
participatory background. 

The Rural Continuing Education Centre (CREPA) therefore decided to get 
involved in the following activities: 

• awareness-raising and information campaigns: postering in public places, dis- 
tributing pamphlets to households; 

♦ women's section: general culture, specific training courses; 
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. farmer's section: Rural Week, the "Las Villas" cooperative; 
. the college certificate: before and after; 

me coiiege <:,.„;„,.<; Week recreational activities, lectures; 

. senior citizens' secUon: Semors Week, 

. work-study programs, workshops to enhance occupat.onal sk.lls ) 

Phase Three: Cooperation Between CREPA 
& the Salamanca General Council 

CREPA has been involved to varying degrees in the Adult ^^ Ca * i °^ program 
sponso^d by the General Council since ^J^^^SZ 
wasinitiaUyman^ with . 

General Council funded CREPA <*>V^J± ' pro £ ram was followed for the 

causing a cultural development void in some areas which 
position to fill. 

The Approach 

It must be based on people's real circumstances: groups express their 
interests, and activities are planned on Jhat *™ not enough . 

It must be truly transformative: cultural aissemmm , , Thu 

Prevamng conditions in each segment of the population must be changed. This 

traditional attitudes and lifestyles when they ^row up 

I, must be progressive, pe™«£ 'Minever stop's; there is a 

planned and reviewed. 

Public Attitudes 

Adult males: unreceptive, individualistic, fundamentally pessimistic. Accepted 

r 

o 
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social role: work. Normal daily cycle: work, family TV bar. 

Women: very receptive; more socially sensitive due to their work, their use of 
time, being alone at home, yearning for liberation. 

Young people: easier to make progress but difficult to keep them involved. 

The elderly, children, teens: these segments of the population are relatively 
receptive and open to initiatives of all kinds. 

Problems 

In addition to public resistance and related difficulties, a number of external 
factors must be noted: 

• premises not set up at the beginning, lacking furniture and heating for the long 
winter; 

• infighting among cliques and political factions (an unfortunate effect of the 
political party system in small towns). Many activities have been blocked by 
divisions of this kind; 

• lack of funds for any larger-scale project such as the creation of vocational 
workshops for unemployed youths; 

• lack of coordination with public institutions, such as the National Employment 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, etc. 



General Evaluation 

The first days of sociocultural activities in the Las Villas area in the fall of 1987 
were held under the slogan "What is happening today in our villages?" The 
intention was to conduct an in-depth review of the sociocultural action program 
with the active participation of all segments of the population. The main topics 
of discussion were the specific needs of each segment, examination of the 
program to date, objectives attained and not attained, the level of mobilization 
and participation in each segment of the population, defining new objectives 
and new action strategies. 

The general conclusions were: 

• villages were mobilized through the creation of associations and the organization 
of activities. The response and the level of participation varied according to the 
segment of the population and the village. The initial objectives were mostly 
attained; 

• but the majority of villages were not reached due to citizens' lack of motivation 
and lack of ability to relate, and due also to the use of inappropriate planning and 
methods; rr 1 b 

• participants were painfully aware of the limitations of sociocultural action as an 
instrument for changing the village way of life. They saw it as a valid tool, but 
insufficient. It is dependant on other social, political and cultural bodies, which 
impose their agendas; 

• the results of economic development projects were particularly wanting: the bag 
cooperative for unemployed youths survived for a few years and failed due to 
unfair demands by the concessionaire; the Las Villas regional cooperative failed 
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yield results in the job market. 

After this .view was ^^^^^ 
approaches with the adult segments^ hough th ^ planning 

continued), associations con ™* ™ ^ sc S climate (a decline in social 

uAV^^-T^f^ZeJ^ about the effectiveness of the 
motivation and awareness) scepticism ex.ste lation . There was 

existing arenas to really mobilize ^rge segment J^JM^ always fell on 
weariness due to the fact that the burden or intensifica tion of the 

the same people year after £ he weeke nd. There was also a 

- - - fessionals pract,cally 

disappeared. 

A NEW SITUATION IN OUR VILLAGES 

p or some years, rura, Spain has been, ^^^^^[^Z 
likely that these will intensify in the years to c ^J h ^ 8 S must ther efore be 

Economic Situation 

villages) and wickerwork in V ' lloru ;^ e 7 a h c e i S C) e ud of uncertainty, 
experiencing a crisis, leaving the re on membership in the 

Agriculture is experiencing ill effects Ir ° m ^ traditional products 
Common Market. European surpluses .have hj the ^ 
h ard:beetproductionhas fallen, f^^^ZS^ is suffering from 
lost over potato <™^™^^£o» anymore. An irrigation 
uncertainty, etc. Farmers Jon t know vha ^ guara ntee for the future, 
system has been set up in the area, but m : .tse« .s n g ^ ^ rf 

The prevailing type of farming » ^K^ket. demand: most farms 
competitiveness that European and ™*™*™*™ r absolete . Farm ers are not 

' nnrticipation. 
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The consequences of market pressure for reconversion have been swift in 
coming: lower revenues for most farmers, indebtedness, unemployment, dis- 
couragement, powerlessness. Farmers have not yet begun to leave the land, but 
some have started taking subsidies to let their land lie fallow rather than 
planting and working it. 

Wickerwork is currently experiencing one of its most serious crises ever. The 
sector had grown without interruption for 25 years, breeding boundless enthu- 
siasm and a steady rise in the standard of living in Villoruela, although it was at 
the price of long working hours for the whole family. Unbridled production and 
optimism in the sector masked two problems, namely the need for training and 
organization to secure the cottage industry's future. Nobody thought to special- 
ize in design or marketing; in addition, overproduction led to a loss of interest in 
the quality of traditional products. The market was left to wholesalers, who set 
the prices of the raw materials and the finished product. The laws of the 
European and international markets opened the floodgates to higher quality, 
lower priced imports from the Far East (China, Thailand, Hong Kong, Indo- 
nesia), destroying the markets for our goods. 

Here too the consequences were fast in coming: many people abandoned 
wickerwork totally or partly as soon as they had the opportunity to do so (over 
40 workers left the sector last year), for family storerooms were overflowing 
with chairs for lack of buyers, prices were falling, disenchantment and pessim- 
ism were setting in, and the industry did not succeed in reorganizing (it may 
already be too late). 

The small industrial sector which had long existed in the area has been wiped 
out over the past ten years. It had consisted of two brickyards and a flour mill, all 
located in Babilafuente. They had been the livelihood of many families in the 
village; now, they have been turned into a landfill site or repossessed by a realty 
company. 

To be sure, the services sector is not huge, but the shops, bars, repair shops, 
etc. do support quite a number of families. Masonry was booming in recent 
years but it can be expected to enter a crisis as well, at least in the villages. The 
drop in earnings in other sectors — agriculture, crafts, — will inevitably affect 
the entire services sector. 

Political & Social Situation 

Democracy has come slowly to our villages. Formal democracy was accepted, 
to be sure, but there is no real political consciousness. The rate of membership in 
political parties is very low, disenchantment with the political process is 
growing, political and administrative institutions — regional, provincial and 
national — lack credibility, especially when it comes to defending rural interests. 
The municipal councils tend to be close to the people, whether or not specific 
policies enjoy public support. Local representatives of political parties are 
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rural regions. 

Mainstream Culture, Critical Culture 

lt has become commonplace to say ^ural^ons 
their own culture, that the villages have be ^^to r e travel -especially in 
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breaking down traditional ^^^^Sni^t* all of society - 
planetary way of life. The J", consumerism, individualism and 
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enclose them in the petty pleasures of daily life. This is undoubtedly the best 
way to ensure nothing changes. 

Let us not be deluded: it is this culture which interests decision-makers and 
the holders of power. It is this culture with which the media bombards us daily 
and which holds sway in the schools in a somewhat moderated form; and this is 
the culture in which so many people, including villagers, lay their hopes for 
success and a better life. 

There remains however another culture in our society and in our villages 
which may be called utopian-critical culture, culture of solidarity, popular 
culture (people's culture) which serves to mobilize individuals and groups to 
build future worlds as yet unknown. It uses a specific language: consciousness- 
raising, awareness; Seeing: evaluating, assessing, critiquing, denouncing; 
judging: creating, planning, building, joint action, transformation; acting. It 
does not judge people or things in terms of their economic profitability but on 
the basis of what they are and what they mean. This is the foundation for actions 
which spring from dedication and conviction, to reclaim and support home- 
grown art and culture and daily social interaction among citizens (get-togethers, 
parties, etc.) . This type of culture is still alive in our villages, though it is slowly 
waning. 

A NEW SOCIOCULTURAL PROJECT 

A group of people, including some from the old CREPA team and some 
newcomers, felt there was an urgent need for consciousness-raising to over- 
come the crisis of community organizing of recent years and help citizens 
respond to the current crisis in our villages in an active and critical way. 

During the evaluation, we found that most citizens never attend cultural 
events or participate in civic forums, municipal councils, political parties, trade 
unions. We estimate that this is true for 80% of inhabitants in all age brackets; 
the figures are higher still for those aged over 50. We consider this to be a relative 
failure, for one of the objectives of the former plan had been to reach all, or at 
least most, village inhabitants. We could only conclude that the old plan was 
inappropriate. The results suggest that we must consider adopting different 
methods and contents for the program so as to adapt it to the real circumstances 
of the majority of the population. 

Evaluation of Functional Illiteracy in Our Villages 

After 12 years of ongoing contact with a given population, one comes to know 
its specific characteristics. Our plan was to conduct a more in-depth study of 
pockets of functional illiteracy: to locate, assess, describe, and analyze their 
causes. After this study, a new, realistic and viable educational project was to be 
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New Methodology 

How could we reach the entire population? We could not repeat the old 
formula, even with a new content. We therefore drew up a three-part so- 
ciocultural action plan. 

1. Outreach cards 

Where are the people who never accept repeated invitations and never 
participate in any activity in any program? They're at home! Home and family 
are therefore the logical site for the new program to target, but the problem was 
finding a way to contact each family The only viable solution was to send them 
written material (cards) simply presented with colours, illustrations and un- 
crowded layout, with accessible content (basic, linear) and using plain, simple, 
familiar language. 

We then had to decide on the content, basing our ideas on the positive results 
from written material used in the Santibanez de Bejar project (see "A cultural 
empowerment process in rural areas" by Joaquin Carasco). 

For the preliminary stages, we set up a pilot team (10 people of different 
backgrounds) on which to test response to the frequency of card delivery The 
response has been very positive. We have decided to reduce the number of cards 
and spread out the delivery. 

The new schedule calls for the CREPA program to be spread over three 
consecutive school years. The following frequency is considered feasible and 
acceptable for the entire population: two cards sent to every home every 15 days 
throughout the school year. Segmental cards will be distributed only to the 
segments of the population in question and at the times considered appropriate. 

The immediate objectives of the cards will be: 

• to convey information and raise topics for discussion by individuals and families; 
to broaden people's knowledge; to present concrete problems; 

• to create reading habits; 

• to encourage writing (which is increasingly neglected by adults) by leaving 
spaces for comments and soliciting answers to questionnaires. 

2. Neighbourhood meetings & segmental meetings 

The studv revealed poor attitudes and practices with respect to associations 
and a trend towards cocconing due to lack of interest, lack of motivation and 
interpersonal problems. How could we address this situation at the educational 
level? 

We felt that meetings at a neighbourhood level were indispensable to try to 
break the daily cycle of work-family-TV-bar (on the weekends), which has been 

lo 
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These neighbourhood meetings wil 1 be n t i ^ distributed to 

15 days throughout the school ^^^^A only for appropriate 
homes the previous week. ^^^L^Z are less likely to attend the 
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A FIRST GENERAL ASSESSMENT 
OF THE CURRENT PROGRAM 

The program includes an on-going assessment mechanism and uses family 
group leaders. When the questionnaires are distributed every two weeks, the 
group leaders, through their conversations with the families, evaluate the 
degree of acceptance and foilow-up of the program. This makes it possible to 
gradually make corrections in the procedure for preparing the questionnaires, 
the schedule for meetings and so on. To this end, family group leaders are 
offered a wide range of on-going assessment material. 

Here are the most significant data available at the present time. 

Home distribution of questionnaires 

The program was accepted by 95% of the families in various villages and 
municipalities. This shows that there was initially great interest in it. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the common questionnaires were read by the women in the 
families. Among the men, the rate was only about 30% (the response rate was 
80% for the sectoral questionnaire for farmers). Children of age in the families 
generally showed little interest. As for comprehension of the questionnaires, no 
one indicated any problem. This is significant, since the need for informal 
language was one of the serious challenges of the program. 

The rate of response for the section of the questionnaire in which a personal 
answer, in writing, was required was very low: 5% to 10%. This major objective 
in basic education is not being achieved. 

Meetings in neighbourhoods & sectors 

In the first quarter, before the Christmas holiday the rate of participation was 
about 40%. After Christmas, it dropped by almost half: the meetings were held 
at a late hour (after a day of work), making it difficult for adults and mothers with 
small children to attend; the very cold weather in the Castillian winter; the 
poorly equipped premises, people forgetting to attend, the fact that such 
gatherings were not customary, the participatory style of the meetings, which 
resembled a "tertulia", a small get-together in the back room of a cafe, which was 
to the liking of those who participated regularly. There was massive participa- 
tion in the farmers' sectoral domain. 

Creation of services of practical use 

The lack of economic means and the complexity of the program made it 
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